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SUBJECT:  "PLANS  FOR  THE  HOKE  VEGETABLE  GARLE1T."  Information  from  the  Bareau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Gardeners  can't  hibernate  even  when  the  blizzards  blow  and  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  The  bear  and  the  groundhog  can  spend  this  month  in  sleep,  but  the 
gardener  has  to  be  wide  awake  to  finish  his  plans  before  planting  begins.  Good 
plans  are  the  best  insurance  against  garden  mistakes. 

All  these  winter  days  as  you  go  ahead  with  your  plans,  you  can  feel  as  rich 
as  a  millionaire.    You  can  look  forward  to  giving  your  family  fresh  vegetables  rich 
in  vitamin  C  and  fine  fresh  flavor.    Those  vegetables  you  are  planning  so  carefally 
now  can  be  worth  more  than  gold  because  they  can  bring  health  and  happiness  to  your 
family. 

Well  noxtf,  about  your  plans  —  And  first  about  the  pla ce  for  the  garden  —  Is 
your  garden  going  to  get  enough  sun?    Some  folks  don't  realize  how  much  sun  vegeta- 
bles need.    They  try  to  have  a  garden  where  it's  too  shady,  and  then  wonder  why 
they  have  poor  crops.    Your  garden  will  need  at  least  5  full  hours  of  sunlight  every 
sunny  day.    A  place  too  near  big  trees  won't  do.    Trees  not  only  shade  the  garden 
they  also  take  food  and  water  from  the  soil.    Ho  use  hoping  for  good  vegetables  from 
ground  filled  with  tree  roots. 

Few  garden  locations  are  perfect.    But  try  to  get  as  many  of  the  ideal  condi- 
tions as  you  can,  and  then  arrange  to  supply  the  rest.    If  you  can  have  your  garden 
on  level  ground  or  ground  gently  sloping  to  the  South  or  Southeast,  that's  ideal. 
You  want  well-drained  soil  but  not  steep  soil  that  washes  away.    Low  ground  where 
water  stands  in  spring  or  after  a  rain  may  grow  a  fine  crop  of  swampgrass,  but  won't 
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do  for  vegetables.    Remember,  too,  that  frost  settles  in  the  hollows.    Your  vege- 
tables will  be  safer  on  a  rise  than  on  low  ground. 

low  as  for  the  soil  itself,  vegetables  do  best  on  dark  sandy  loam  with  sub- 
soil that  holds  enough  moisture  to  tide  the  garden  over  dry  periods.     But  you  can 
do  much  toward  making  the  soil  rich,  deep,  loose,  end  mellow.    Plenty  of  organic 
matter  or  well-rotted  manure  is  a  great  help. 

The  size  of  your  garden  is  another  question  to  decide  before  you  draw  your 
final  plans.     The  size  depends  first  of  all  on  how  much  ground  you  can  care  for. 
It's  easy  to  get  ambitious  on  paper  and  plan  a  large  garden.     But  a  small  plot  well- 
tilled  is  much  better  than  a  big  one  neglected.    A  man  who  must  do  all  the  gardening 
after  working  hours  or  on  Saturday  afternoon  will  be  wise  not  to  figure  on  a  patch 
larger  than  30  by  60  feet,  unless  others  in  the  family  can  help  during  the  week.  A 
30  by  60  garden,  planned  and  planted  economically,  will  give  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  table  all  during  the  growing  season  and  provide  some  extra  for  canning. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  tips  about  planting.  If  you  can,  have  the  rows  in  the 
garden  running  north  and  south  to  avoid  shading  small  plants  between  rows.  And  if 
you  can,  have  your  rows  run  the  long  way  of  the  garden  for  economy  of  space. 

How  for  some  hints  from  plant  scientists  on  planting  to  get  the  most  from 
your  garden: 

One  good  rule  is  to  plant  no  more  than  10  or  a  dozen  different  vegetables,  an 
have  these  standard  varieties.    Leave  the  novelties  to  the  expert  or  the  man  who 
gardens  for  a  hobby  rather  than  for  food. 

Another  tip  is  to  plan  mainly  for  vegetables  that  give  the  most  food  value  fo 
the  space  they  occupy  in  the  garden  —  beans;  roots  like  carrots,  turnips,  radishes, 
beets;  plants  that  bear  heavily  like  tomatoes  and  peppers;  and  leafy  vegetables. 
Vegetables  that  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space  for  a  small  garden  are:     potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes;  vines  like  melon,  squash  and  cucumber;  and  often  sweet  corn  and  green 


peas.    These  last  two  may  be  the  exception  to  the  rule,  because  freshness  is  so  im- 
portant to  their  flavor.     (Many  a  man  who  tastes  green  peas  or  sweet  corn  right  out 
of  the  garden  for  the  first  time  has  declared  this  one  food  treat  made  all  the  work 
of  gardening  worth  while.     Sometimes  flavor  counts  more  than  food  value  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  family  meal.) 

Another  rule  for  getting  the  most  from  your  garden  is  to  keep  every  foot  oc- 
cupied.   Plant  some  vegetables  in  succession,  putting  in  new  seeds  every  2  or  3 
weeks.    And  fill  in  between  the  rows  of  long-growing  crops  with  quick-growing  crops 
like  lettuce  and  radishes. 

Another  tip:    Plant  at  one  time  only  as  much  as  your  family  can  use.  Gar- 
deners often  put  in  too  long  rows  of  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach  and  chard.  These 
vegetables  go  to  waste  because  they  don't  can,  dry  or  store  well.     (Yes,  some  house— 
vrives  do  can  greens,  but  greens  are  some  of  the  least  successful  of  all  the  canned 
products.)     These  are  the  crops  to  plant  a  little  at  a  time  and  "keep  coming,"  so 
you'll  have  a  continuous  supply  from  a  very  small  space  in  the  garden.    By  the  way, 
if  a  corner  of  your  garden  happens  to  be  shady,  plant  the  leaf  vegetables  like  let- 
tuce and  chard  there. 

Finally,  give  your  garden  an  early  start  by  planting  indoors  tomatoes,  sweet 
peppers,  cabbage,  celery,  and  eggplant.     Indoor  planting  starts  in  March. 

You  may  want  to  know  now  how  much  of  each  vegetable  to  plant  and  a  lot  of 
other  questions.    You'll  find  the  answers  in  a  free  bulletin  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    All  the  details  for  the  home  vegetable  garden  are  in  this 
bulletin.     The  name  of  it  is  "The  City  Home  Garden,"  but  it  is  just  as  useful  for  a 
small  country  or  town  garden.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1044.     Send  a  postcard  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.     asking  for  "The  City  Home  Gar- 
den," Farmers'  Bulletin  1044. 
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